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For the Companion. 
BENJIE. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 


Mrs. Warmouth had her foot on the highest step of 
her open wagon, and got down to go back again to the 
door of her cottage, and say,— 

“Now, Helen, do be careful of baby.” 

Somehow her heart misgave her, a little. It was 
such a cold, blustering, autumn day, and she was so 
unused to leaving her baby, even with Helen. She 
was what we call, here in New England, a stay-at- 
home body ; and when her husband was there he always 
did all the family errands, and she only went to pla- 
ces where she could take her baby boy with her. There 
were thirteen years between him and his sister Helen— 
thirteen years, and four little graves, of babies who in 
those years were born and died,—and after so much 
sorrow, such long waiting, this boy, this fat, dimpled 
little one, who seemed likely to live, was treasured as 
perhaps he would not have been in a household where 
the voice of one mourning for her children and refus- 
ing to’ be comforted because they were not, had been 
less often heard. 

Helen understood this feeling; and shared it, as far 
asa gay girl of fourteen is likely to share the emotions 
of her elders. She loved baby Benjie dearly, but it 
was not with the love of his father and mother. Dea. 
Warmouth had been sent for, a week before, to go and 
see his own mother, a very old lady, who lived with 
her married daughter, in the distant West. The good 
mother was failing fast, and she wanted to see her son 
once more. The deacon had started next day after the 
letter came. He expected to be gone two weeks, 
and somehow his heart also misgave him about baby, 
when he went away, and his last words were,— 

“Wife, don’t let any thing happen to Benjie.” 

Since he went business had accumulated which could 
not be postponed till his return—two churnings of but- 
ter to be sold, the molasses jug and the oil can to be 
replenished, and a dozen lesser wants, besides. The 
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him into the room where she had been sitting, replen- 





BENJIE. 


! opened the door to her, his great'coat on and a lantern 


village was two miles away, and with many a secret ished the fire hurriedly, and then brought dry clothes | in hig band. 


anxiety abuut baby, Mrs. Warmvuuth hau resolved to 


for him throughout. 


He began, now that he was re- | 


“You can hold the lantern while I harness—I won’t 


gothere and do her errands. She had sent Helen af- moved from his fascinating plaything, to feel the dis- | be five minutes—and then I’ll drive you back with me. 
ter the nearest neighbor, a quarter of a mile off, to har- | comforts of his plight, and to cry—a low, sad, wailing ' Croup, did you say, and your father gone? We must 


ness her steady-going old horse, and at last she had 
started, going back, as I said, from the very steps of 


| cry—which was torture to Helen. 
She took off all his clothes, rabbed him theroughly, 


| Save the little one, and we will, please God. And you 


| came all the way for me, on foot and alone, this dark 


the wagon, for a parting caution to Helen about lit- and dressed him again in soft, warm, clean garments. | midnight. Good sister, you are.” 


tle Benjie. 

Helen was not in her most amiable mood that after- 
noon. ‘The thirteen years during which she had been an 
only child had done their best, or their worst, to spoil 
her. She was used to pleasing herself; and, though she 
was helpful enough about her little brother, sometimes, 


there were other tmes when she disliked giving up her | 


own wishes for his comfort. This afternoon was one 
of them. She had borrowed a book which seemed to 
her of intense interest, and which she could only keep 
until the next day, because its owner, a visitor in the 
neighborhood, was going to leave. 
finish it, and now this interruption had come, and she 
Was not ia the humor to bear it pleasantly. 


“Baby, indeed!” she muttered, as, at last, her mother ' 


drove away. ‘As if this were the only baby there ever 
Was. Mother spoils him. Great, fat fellow, almost a 
year old, and doing nothing but creep, and wanting 


She had meant to, 


| But she had a hopeless conviction all the time that it 
| would be of no use—that the mischief was already 
done. He must have caught a cold which Would kill 
him; there would be another little baby grave in their 
_lot in the churchyard, and it would break her mother’s 
heart. O, if she could only die instead of Benjie! 

Just when she had finished dressing him, and was 
; Walking back and forth with him in her arms, trying 
to hush his low, wailing cry, her mother came. Her 
quick glance noted in a moment Helen’s pale face and 
the little heap of wet clothing at the fire. 

“What is it, daughter?” she asked, as she took her 
baby in her arms. 
| And Helen told her the whole truth, keeping back 
nothing; trying in no wise to extenuate her fault. She 
expected a passionate outbreak of upbraiding, but in- 
_ Stead, her mother listened in dumb silence, only hold- 
ing the baby closer to her breast. The silence was 


| “O, don’t,” Helen cried, out of the very agony of her 
| soul, “don’t, Iam not a good sister. If he dies I shall 
have killed him.” 
She told the d-ctor her story, as they drove fast 
, through the night towards Benjie. He could not help 
| pitying her, when he saw how broken her heart was— 
| what a crushing load of remorse she would carry 
through life if the baby died. 
| They reached the gate at last and hurried up to the 
house. As they opened the door they heard the sound 
that had rung first in Mrs. Warmouth’s ears its awful 
|note of warning—the terrible, labored breathing of 
| croup. Then he was not dead—thank God—thank God! 
| Helen tried to say it aloud, but the words choked her. 
She stood by, while the doctor took Benjie in his arms 
eo examined him—with white face, and limbs that 
shook so she had to hold on to the bed for support. At, 
length, with along breath of relief, he gave the baby 


*mebody to see to him all the time. He ought to be-! more terrible to Helen than any words would have! back to his mother. 


gin to walk, and be taught to anise himself. May be 
Jean teach him a little, to-day.” 

She took down a basket of spools and pictures, and 
such odds and ends of playthings as the domestic re- 
‘ources furnished, and set Benjie on the floor, with the 
\asket in front of him. He really was a very good 
laby, indeed, and quite ready to do his best at self-en- 
tertainment. He began rattling the spools, and jing- 
ling a string of buttons, in the most amiable manner. 
Helen took her book and sat down to read. Just then 
the clock struck three. She turned page after page, 
vith that absorbed, fascinated interest older readers 
lever know. She had an uneasy consciousness of 
Beujie all the time; but he did not cry, and she kept 
thinking she would finish this page, and this, and this, 
util at last the clock struck four. . 

It startled her like the voice of an accusing angel. 
All this time gone—a whole hour—and she hadn’t 
eked at or spoken to Benjie. She put her book aside, 
‘ud Started up like a guilty creature caught in sin. 

here was the baby? No mortal was in the room but 
self. The basket of toys was overturned on the 
Or, but there was no Benjie creeping about among 
ne litter. The door into the back kitchen was just 

. She sprang towards it and pushed it open. 
here was the baby, beside a pail of water that had 
*en left standing in the corner. He had pulled him- 
wat Up by it, and was sitting there on the floor, wetting 
te corner of his apron in it, and paddling and splash- 
2g about with his little fat hands. No wonder he had 
*en quiet, for baby Benjie, like every other baby, was 
“possessed” to play in the water, and he had been en- 


LOVE 


‘ng himself to the utmost limit of his infantile ca- 







































pacity, 

Helen rushed to him, and caught him up. She was 
petually dumb with terror. How long he had been 
there she did not know; but his little clothes were wet 
“tough, his hands were cold as ice, and even the 
*oollen socks on his little feet were saturated with the 
‘ter he had splashed over on the floor. She took 





; been. She began to shiver with dread. 

“Mother, will he die, do you think; have I killed 
him ?” she asked, after a while. 
| “God knows,” Mrs. Warmouth answered, solemnly. 
After a short time the little one, whom his mother 
comforted, grew still. Helen made some tea, and got 
| &@ supper which neither she nor her mother had the 
| heart toeat. The evening wore away slowly. Benjie 
| was a long while in going to sleep, but sleep came at 
| last, and Helen and her mother put out the lights and 
| lay down beside him. Helen thought she could not 
| possibly close her eyes; but by-and-by drowsiness 
| overcame her. Suddenly her mother woke her, and 
| she heard the terrible rattling sound which has been 
the forerunner of so many deaths of the innocents. 
Mrs. Warmouth was strangely calm. 

“‘Benjie has the croup,” she said. “Two of my ba- 
bies have died with it, and he will, probably. But I 
must have help. Could you go to Mr. Jackman’s, 
Helen, and get him to go for the doctor ?” 

Helen, meantime, had been dressing herself swiftly. 

“That would take too much time,” she said. “I 
know the way, and I will go for Dr. Blake. I shall be 
quicker than Mr. Jackman would.” 


two minutes more. 
She went out into the silent night. 
that lonesome, hurrying walk she never cared to speak. 


had overtaken her. It seemed to her, as she hurried 
on, that death, like a ghastly skeleton, was running a 


out of an upper window, and she heard the doctor’s 
voice asking who was there. 

“It is I, Helen Warmouth,” she said. “Little Benjie 
has the croup. O, hurry, doctor. He may be dead be- 
fore you get there.” 

It was not more than three minutes before the doctor 





Of the terrors of 


| “I think we can save him,” he said, hopefully. “It 
| is not the worst form of croup; but no knowing what it 
might have become if this brave girl hadn’t come after 
me.” 

For the next half hour they worked, all three, as 
those who were fighting with a subtle and vigilant foe. 
But after awhile the reward came, and little Benjie lay 
in his mother’s arms, exhausted, perhaps, but asleep, 
and at rest. 

All the way, as she hurried on her midnight errand, 
Helen had said over and over one wild prayer: 

“O, Father in heaven, take me in his stead, I pray 


of danger, and even his mother, as she hugged him to 
her breast, saw that the worst was over, and sobbed 
above him her thanksgivings. 

As for Helen, her heart was too full to bear the pres- 


into the dark, and knclt down before the Father in 
heaven. Her lips were dumb, but she knew the cry 
she could not utter would reach His ears. 

| She heard Dr. Blake go away at last, and then she 





could ever have induced her to run the risk of having 
that night’s misery repeated. The next day she watched 
Benjie with a solicitude more anxious even than his 
mother’s. The only remaining consequence of his ex- 
posure was a slight cold, which inclined him to fretful- 
ness. But the pains Helen took to amuse him made 
him avery happy baby in spite of it. 

The next week Dea. Warmouth camehome. He had 
reached his mother in time to receive her blessing and 
close her eyes. But he had left her in her lonely West- 
ern grave, with strange, bright blossoms nodding, and 
prairie grasses waving round it, and come back for 
comfort to the little New England home, where his 
loved ones waited. 

He met his wife and Helen with tender greetings, 
but he looked beyond them as he asked,— 

“Where is Benjie ?” 

Helen lifted the little fellow from his cradle, and car- 
ried Rim fresh and bright from his baby slumber to 
his father’s arms; and then, as she stood there and saw 
the fulness of his content, her tears began to fall fast, 
‘and stealing to her mother’s side, she whispered,— 

“O, mother, mother, what if there had been no Ben- 
jie for him to see ?” 

—————_+or ——__— 


For the Companion. 


HOW THE LUCK WAS CHANGED. 

Poor Dennis! It was a dark day for him when he 
landed in America, hungry, ragged, poor and a stran- 
ger, not knowing where to go nor what todo. It was 
for his sake that his mother had turned almost every 
thing she had into gold, and taken passage with him to 
this new and hopeful land. 

But ill luck befel her on the voyage. While she and 
Dennis were both prostrated by sickness she was robbed 
of all her gold, a good twenty-five pounds, on which 
she doated. Only a few shillings were left her, not 
enough to keep her and Dennis a week after landing. 

But though times were dark, Dennis was full of 
courage. He could work, and he was sure there must 
be work for him to do, He cheered his mother: 

“Don’t be fretting for the gold, mother. Til airn it 
for yees twice over, if yees only won’t. Sure, they say 
there’s work enough here.’ 

But it is almost always hard for a stranger to find 
work. Dennis had a good face, a sturdy frame and a 
determined mind; and with these he found it, but it 
was after much effort and waiting. It was hard, rough 
work—the loading and carrying of ice—but he under- 
took it gladly, for it would give him and his mother 
bread. 

He had one day gone to one of the ice-houses, built 
in a lone, neglected place, beyond the inhabited part of 
the city, and was there waiting for the man under 
whom he worked, when a cart came down the road be- 
hind him. He glanced around, and saw that there 
were two men in the cart, and one of them was Michael 
Flynn, a disagreeable man who had come over in the 
ship with him, and whom he did not care to see again. 
So he turned his face, and stood holding his horse’s 
head. As the cart came beside him he heard his name 
called out : 

“Dennis Mahoney, it’s you, Dennis, old ship-mate, 
is it?” 

Flynn left the cart and jumped into the ice-wagon of 
which Dennis had charge. 

“Is ita good baste ye have here, me young man?” 
he demanded, as he grasped the reins. I mane to try 
him a bit;” and with this he started up the horse. 
Dennis held on to the horse’s head, calling out for 
him to desist; but in vain. He made out to spring 
upon the wagon as it passed him, and tried to wrest 
the reins from Flynn, then to stop the horse, and then 
screamed with all his might to raise an alarm. But 
Flynn was an old rogue, and soon had him gagged and 
tied in the bottom of the wagon, while he drove on ata 
rapid rate. 





After he had driven a long distance and it had got to 


Thee. Do with me what Thou wilt, but spare Benjie.” {be dark, he entered a large village, where he stopped 
And. Benjie was spared. The doctor said he was out | to obtain something for himself and his horse to eat. 


He then bought a new suit of clothes for Dennis, and 


‘untying him, ordered him to put them on. When 


Dennis had done this, Flynn made his old clothes into 


a bundle and threw them into the wagon. Then giv- 
ence of even kindliest eyes. She went away by herself ing Dennis a little money, he bade him take care of 
| himself and keep a strict watch on his tongue, lest he 


might fare worse. After which he drove off as‘fast as 
he could make his tired horse travel. 
Dennis ran after him a short distance, not knowing 


| went back into the room. Her mother had laid the | What else to do; but the night was dark, and the wagon 


| Then, somehow, she found strength to say,— 
| ‘Mother, if he had died I never could have asked you 
| to forgive me. But now that he will live, won’t you 


to?” 
| I should have forgiven you in any case, my daugh- 


| kiss of forgiveness on Helen’s forehead. 
| But you'll never trust baby with me again, will 
/ you?” 


you have learned your lesson for life.” 
And truly Helen had. I think no temptation on earth 


She waited for no remonstrance, As she tied her baby down, and stood silently looking at him. Helen | was soon out of sight and hearing. 
hood she glanced at the clock—half past eleven, and | went up to her, and stood a silent moment beside her. | 


Poor Dennis was in sore distress. What should he 
do? He was very hungry, and found his way to the 
door of a house, where he obtained some food. 

When his hunger was abated he lay down by a fence 


She felt as if God’s hand were upon her; as if her doom | forgive me, sometime, and love me again as you used till morning. In the morning he rose up early and 
| walked about the village, wondering which way led 


back to the city he had left. As soon as the stores 


race with her. The town clock struck twelve as she|ter. Could I hope for God to forgive me, if I were were opened he entered one of them, where he bought 
rung Dr. Blake’s bell. In a moment a head was thrust | merciless toward my child ?” and stooping, she left the | some cakes for his breakfast and inquired the nearest 
| way to Boston. He was stared at and questioned, but 


the information he asked was given him, and he started 


| on his return. 
| “I think I shall never be afraid to, now. I believe | 


It was a whole day before he came in sight of the 


| city, and then he was full of anxiety, and hardly dared 


to enter it. Perhaps his employer would think he had 
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stolen his horse and wagon, and would have him ar- 
rested; perhaps the police were already watching for 
him. He wondered if it would not be best to wait till 
* dark before entering the city. 

“No,” he quickly said to himself; “it would look. 
guilty. I am innocent and I will not sneak. I will tell 
the truth, do the best I can, and bear what I cannot 
help.” 

So he went on till he reached his home. He found 
his mother in great distress. She had been told that 
he had run away with his employer’s horse and wagon, | 
and though she could not believe this, she knew not | 
what to believe. She was glad to see him safe back, 
but was still bewildered with trouble. 

What would his employer say? What would he do 
to him? It was decided that Dennis should go the first 
thing in the morning and tell him every thing precisely 
as it had happened, On seeing him, his employer ad- 
dressed him in great anger, demanding his lost prop- 
erty ; and when he had heard all the boy could say for 
himself was still dissatisfied, and continued to demand 
his property. Dennis showed his distress in his face. 
The man saw it, and said,— 

“Then you really don’t know where the horse and 
wagon are ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You sold them for that new suit of clothes you’ve 
got on, did you ?” 

“No, sir; I didn't sell them at all. Michael Flynn 
made me put on these cloes jist to make you think I’d 
sold the harse for ’em,” said poor Dennis, not able to 
keep back his tears. 

“Well, out of my sight with you! I want no more 
to do with you, a fellow that can’t be trusted.” 

Poor Dennis was going when he was called back and 
told to describe Michael Flynn and the clothes he wore, 
also the village where he had left Dennis. So Dennis 
thought it possible that, after all, his story was be- 
lieved. This gave him a little courage, and he ven- 
tured to say,— 

“O, sir, if I am iver able I-shall pay yees for the 
harse and wagon.” 

“A fellow like you to talk about paying for them! 
Nonsense!” was the answer he received. 

It was very hard for Dennis to obtain employment 
again. The story of the horse and wagon prejudiced 
almost every one against him, and fora long time he 
went from place to place urging for work and refused it. 





“It’s too bad, Denny,” said his mother. “It’s too 
bad, and ye not to desarve it!” 
“Taint half so bad as if I did, mother. I couldn't 


bear it if I weren’t entirely innocent,” answered Dennis. 

“Sure, it’s warse off ye are to be taken for a thafe 
whin ye’re honest than to be taken for honest whin 
ye’re a thafe.” 

‘No, mother; I’m honest, and I likes to be so. I 
mane to stay honest, too; and I'll yit prove I am 
Whin I pays for the harse and wagon won’t the ice- 
men know I niver had a hand in the stalin ?” 

“Ah, that Mike Flynn, the rascal!” said his mother. 
“And I’m sure it was he that stole me twinty-five 
poonds.” 

“I always thought so,” answeréd Dennis; “and that’s 
why I couldn’t bear the sight of him whin I saw him 
comin’ down the road jist before he stole the harse and 
wagon.” 

A strong heart and an honest purpose never fail. 
They are often hindered; never conquered. Dennis 
could not be discouraged while he had confidence in 
himself and the assurance that justice would finally be 
done; that a good God rules the universe and will, 
sooner or later, make right all that is now so very 
wrong. He was not discouraged, however sad, and kept 
on hunting for work, sure that somewhere there must 
be some for him, and determined to find it. 

He finally obtained employment at a coal wharf, 
where he proved himself a most valuable hand, almost 
as serviceable as aman. His wages were small, but he 
did not abate one jot in effort or faithfulness therefor. 
At the end of the year he ventured to request that they 
might be raised a little. 

“What do you do with the money you get now?” 
his employer asked. ots 

“I gives almost afl oft to me mother,” 

“And what do you do with the rest ?” 

“I keeps only a trifle for meself.” 

“Where do you keep it?—in the bank? Have you 
got a nest-egg there to grow rich with ?” 

“I’m not yit thinkin’ o’ that, sir, though indade I’m 
not sure but I may, some day; but first I want to prove 
meself honest.” 

“How’s that?” 

“You know about the ice-man’s harse and wagon, sir. 
I want to pay for’em. He holds the loss of ’em agin 
me.” 

“But I thought you were not in fault about them ?” 

“I did me best to save ’em; but I'll yet have me an 
honest name, and one that's to be trusted.” 

“That's right, Dennis, and I'll help to give you one. 
You may drive my best horse and wagon to-morrow if 
you like. I'll trust you.” 

“Thank you, sir; but that’s not what I’m wantin’ so 
much as to get the wages to pay the ice-man. I’d be 
better content if ye thought I was worth a trifle more 
than when I first worked for ye. 

“Well, I do think so, Dennis; and if I give you half 
a dollar a week more will it be about right, do you 
think ?” 

“Tt will, sir, thank you, sir,” answered Dennis. 

It was not many months before Dennis had managed 
to save twenty dollars from his wages, and it was with 
great satisfaction that he carried it to the ice-man. 

“Here is towards the horse and wagon that Mike 
Flynn took away‘from me,” he said, as he offered it. 

“And why do you pay for it if Mike Flynn stole it ?” 
the ice-man asked. 

“Because it was iost from me, and it was yourself, 
sure, that charged I had a hand in the stealin’. And if 
I pay for it won't I prove meself honest? Sure, if I'd 
heiped steal it I wouldn't be givin’ back the vally.” 

“You might ifthe priest told you to, in order to save 
your soul.” 

“Faith, so I might!” said Dennis; “I didn’t think o’ 
that,” and he looked troubled, this new idea coming in 
his way. “How would any one prove himself honest, 
then ?” he ashed. 


“By being so in every thing, both little and big, as I 
hear you’ve been this last year. Now take back your 
twenty dollars, and buy a new gown for your mother 
and some new clothes for yourself with it. The horse 
and wagon was a bad business, but I don’t want you.to 
pay me for them.” 

Dennis urged the money, but it was of no use. The 

ice-man was rough, but not mean nor dishonorable, 
and did not want any of the boy’s earnings to make up 
for his loss by another person’s theft. He had satisfied 
himself in various ways that Dennis’s story was true, 
and that he was not to blame. He assured Dennis of 
this, and the boy went away proud and happy. 
A year from this time Dennis received a letter ad- 
dressed to him, postmarked at one of our great West- 
ern cities. It was from a priest there, and enclosed, in 
American currency, the value of the gold stolen from 
his mother on her passage to this country, with interest 
thereon. It was sent from a man who had become pen- 
itent at the confessional; and with it was a request that 
Dennis would furnish the name of the owner of the 
horse and wagon stolen from him, and also the owner’s 
estimate of their value. Dennis was overjoyed. Thihgs 
had come right at last. He showed the letter to his 
employer. 

“I knew you’d have'good luck, Dennis, for you de- 
serve it,” said the coal dealer. “Things always come 
right when we do right ourselves.” : 

Dennis hurried to the ice-man and showed him the 
letter. 

‘‘First-rate, isn’t it?” he exclaimed. “We’re all in 
luck, it seems. Well, I sha’n’t set a very high price 
on the horse and wagon, for I feel I deserve to lose 
something for being so hard on you. Come to think a 
second time, I will, too, and you shall have the advan- 
tage; for I owe you something. I kept you out of 
work and worrying to find it, feeling pretty bad, too, 
for a long timre; and now I mean to pay you good 
wages for it. I'll just charge two hundred for that 
team, and give you fifty of it.” 

**O no, sir,” said Dennis, “‘please don’t; I don’t want 
any pay because I didn’t get work. I don’t want you 
to charge any more for the team to give it to me, sir.” 

“It’s none of your business what I charge a thief, for 
my own horse and wagon, is it?” said the ice-man, 
roughly, at the same time laughing. 

Dennis had to answer “No, sir,” and left his office. 

His mother was delighted to get her “twinty-five 
poonds” again, and felt herself quite rich with such a 
fund of her own before her. 

The ice-dealer was as good as his word; and when 
he had received his money from the Western priest in- 
sisted that Dennis should take fifty dollars of it. 

“J’m as honest as you, Dennis,” he'said; “and I owe 
it to you. I wronged you and kept you out of work; 
and if you’d been as weak-hearted and puny as some 
boys, I should have ruined you and made a downright 
thief of you. Then I should have had a pretty debt to 
pay somewhere,—if not to you, to God, I’m thinkin’. 
As it is, I’m glad it’s no worse; so take your money. 
I'm glad to get off with fifty dollars.” siti 

Dennis would not take it, but it is lying in one of our 
savings banks, deposited to his credit, and gathering 
up interest at an excellent rate. In the same bank is a 
long record of small deposits made by Dennis Mahoney 
himself, to his own credit, and it looks very much as if 
he might yet be a rich as well as an honest man. 
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THE LIFE-BOAT. 


One cold, dreary, stormy night in January, a large 
emigrant ship from Germany was nearing the port of 
New York, to which she was bound. She had on 
board a large number of passengers, many of them 
consisting of families who had left the shores of the 
Old World to find a home in the New, bringing with 
them all the treasure they had in the world. As they 
drew near to their journey's end, they felt glad in the 
hope of soon being on shore, and once more finding a 
home. But when the skies became dark, and’ -the 
storm came on, the wind rising in fury, the captain’s 
heart began to fail him because of fear. He knew the 
dangers of the coast, for he had crossed the ocean sev- 
eral times, and on one occasion had barely escaped 
being wrecked on the shore toward which the storm 
was driving them. 

But the brave man made all the preparations he 
could for the storm, being determined to do his duty, 
and, if possible, outlive the gale. Toward midnight 
the storm increased. The good ship was tossed about 
by the strong waves as a child would toss a ball. Ere 
long the vessel was completely disabled, and no human 
power could save her from drifting before the gale. 
On, on she went, rearing and plunging like a frightened 
horse, and every moment getting nearer the shore. 
At last the shock came. Her keel struck the sands 
and the white breakers dashed over her. A wail of 
hopeless agony went up from all on board at the fear- 
ful prospect of death before them. 

When the day dawned the situation of the ship was 
discovered by some fishermen who had come down to 
the beach. They saw the forms of men, women and 
children, clinging to the rigging. They heard their 
loud cries for help, and at once set to work to save life. 
No common boat could live in such asea. But not far 
off there was a life-boat. It was made of thin sheets of 
metal, and there was a hollow place between the inside 
and the outside which was filled with air, and there 
were also air chambers at either end. This was to 
make it float, even though full of water. 

The brave fishermen quickly brought the life-boat to 
the beach and shoved it off, willing to risk their own 
lives to save those of others. In a moment they were 
wet tothe skin; but they pulled on, while the people 
on the ship encouraged them with cheers. O how they 
watched that little boat as it danced upon the waters, 
for they knew that their hope was in that. Once they 
thought the fishermen lost, as they d to di 
beneath the waves, But they had only been hidden 
for a moment by a breaker that dashed over them. 
Nearer and nearer they came to the disabled ship. 

At length they were on board. They fastened one 
end of a stout rope to. the ship’s bow, and taking as 
many passengers as their life-boat would hold, they 
returned to the shore, carrying the coil of rope with 
them. They reached the beach in safety, and fastened 
the other end of the rope to a large stake firmly driven 
in the ground, and thus were able to guide their life- 
boat back and forth, until all on board the ship were 
brought to the shore. 

Thus does the Gospel of Christ save poor sinners. 
Sin has ruined the world just as the storm. drove the 
emigrant ship on shore. The Gospel comes like a life- 
boat, bounding over the billows, and all are invited 
through it to be saved. Men, women, children, all 
may come, for provision has been made for all, and all 
are invited, 

Children who are old enough to feel themselves sin- 





poor wretched emigrants felt their dan, 
that the Gospel invites you tu'come to 
dren’s friend.—Sunday School Advocate. 


PRAYER FOR GRACE. 


O what can little hands do 
To please the King of Heaven? 
The little hands some work may try 
To help the poor in misery; 
Such grace to mine be given! 


» remember 
esus, the chil- 





O what can little lips do 
To ap aa the King of Heaven? 
The little lips can praise and pray, 
And gentle words of kindness say; 
Such grace to mine be given! 


O what can little eyes do 
To please the King of Heaven? 
The little eyes can upward look, 
Can learn to read God's holy Book; 
Such grace to mine be given! 


O what can little hearts do 
To please the King of Heaven? 
Young hearts, if Gud His Spirit send, 
Can love and trust their Saviour, Friend; 
Such grace to mine be given! 


> 
Though small is all that we can do 
To please the King of Heaven, 
When hearts, and hands, and lips unite, 
To serve the Saviour with delight, 
—_ are most precious in His sight; 
uch grace to mine be given! 





For the Companion. 


ADVENTURES OF WHITMORE. 
CHAPTER V. 

Ike lay insensible for a long time, and when he 
awoke to consciousness it was broad daylight. Large 
trees were waving over his head, and he heard the run- 
ning of water, and the more distant moaning of the 
sea. He had fallen close to the bank of a small river 
or creek, near its mouth, in the edge of a wild piece of 
rocky woodland. 

He looked about him and recalled the events of the 
preceding night. The pain in his legs recalled vividly 
enough his unlucky adventure, and he felt more dis- 
gusted and ashamed of himself than ever in his life be- 
fore. He could not help saying, “What would father 
and mother say, if they knew it?” 

He had no idea where he was, and to his dismay, 
when he undertook to get upon his feet to reconnoitre 
the place, he found he could not rise. 

The weather had cleared in the night, the wind was 
chilly, and though this had stopped the flow of blood 
from his wounds, at the same time it had stiffened his 
limbs till they were almost useless. 

Ike now began to realize how helpless he was. He 
could hope for no succor, unless the Indians chose 
to come back and look for him, and of that he had lit- 
tle expectation. Honkawee’s face, ugly as it was, 
would have been a welcome sight to him, just then. 
He thought she would be kind to him. 

Gloomy forebodings crowded thickly before his 
mind, and in his weak state he found it impossible to 
resist them. 

“I shall die here alone,” he said, “like a miserable, 
thieving Penobscot, and people who find my body will 
only say, ‘good enough for him,’ and bury me in the 
dirt and leaves, or throw me into the water without 
ever telling my mother, or knowing whoI am!” and 
wit that he began to cry like a child. 

While he was taking on in this way he heard the 
sound of #paddle down the stream, and hope revived. 
He dried his eyes with his sleeve, and felt ashamed 
that he had cried. But for the consciousness that he 
was in the way of disobedience, he certainly would 
have carri¢d a stouter heart. 

The sound of the paddle grew louder as he listened, 
and soon a canoe shot into view, propelled by a single 
man. Ike watched him as he pulled nearer, bending 
low to the strokes of his paddle. 

Though dressed more like a Mogul Tartar than like 
a Western aboriginal, he was evidently an Indian—and a 
large one. As he came opposite to where the boy lay, 
he looked up. It was Wild Hundred. 

At sight of the tall savage Ike felt his flesh creep 
with fear. Inspite of ali Honkawee had said, he could 
not divest himself of the belief that the half-crazy In- 
dian would kill him if he could; and now without 
doubt his time had come. 

Wild Hundred, who was paddling near the shore, 
saw the pxostrate form of the boy, and turned his 
canoe to the bank, and Jeaping out, made towards him 
with long strides. 

With the quick instinct of self-defence Ike had seized 
his gun, levelled it at his supposed enemy and shouted 
to him to “keep off.” 

So far from paying any regard to the threat, how- 
ever, Wild Hundred leaped into the air with a tremen- 
dous bound that brought him to Ike’s very shoulder, 
and in a twinkling he had taken away his gun, and 
stood over him laughing the same mad “ho, ho, ho!” 
that so terrified the poor runaway on the night of that 
fearful chase and struggle. 

Ike was again in the power of the big powow, and 
this time beyond the hope of rescue. Instead, how- 
ever, of blowing out his brains with his own gun, as the 
unhappy boy expected, the Indian laid down the fowl- 
ing-piece and began to examine Ike’s wounds. 

“Much bite. Big dog,” he muttered, with a broad 
grin on his features, and immediately took up Ike in his 
arms;&s if he had been a kitten, and carried him to the 
water. After washing the blood from his wounds in 
the cold stream, he took some strips of tobacco-leaf out 
of a pouch that hung by his belt, and bound up the 
lacerated flesh, Ike’s shirt serving for bandages. This 
done, he laid the astonished youth in the bottom of his 
canoe, and stepping in himself, paddled up the stream 
with surprising rapidity. 

A trip of about a mile brought the wild medicine 
man and his patient to a sort of ford, from which a 
foot-path ran up the bank, under a ledge, and pushing 
his canoe ashore, the Indian disembarked and took Ike 
upon his back. 

Following the foot-path, he clambered quickly over 
the rocks, and before the boy could venture to ask 
where he intended to carry him, he heard the voices of 
the Indians who had accompanied him the night be- 

fore, and a moment after found himself in their cavern. 
Seeing his plight they set up a loud shout of derision, 
but a few ficrce words, and short, vehement gestures 





ners ought at once to seek after salvation. If you feel 





the danger in which sin has placed you, just as the 


from Wild Hundred soon quieted them, and they of- 


Wild Hundred then took out a flask, from which he 
made him drink, and with a few more words and ges. 
— as if of charge and warning, disappeared down the 
ledge. ’ . 

From the variety furnished in the breakfast he haq 
eaten, and also from sundry wings, feathers and claws 
scattered about the mouth of the cave, Ike judged that 
the Indians had been busy the previous night, notwith. 


standing their discomfiture at the corn- field. 


The fact was, the rascals had made a detour,while the 
dog was occupied with worrying him, and stealing near 
the very house of the, owner of the corn, robbed hig 
hen-roost! They were in high glee over the sneaking 
revenge they had taken upon the dog in thus outwit. 
ting him. 

Ike hinted to them that, by their act, which they 
seemed to think so cunning, they had probably got the 
whole gang into trouble, but receiving only laughter 
for his opinion, and fecling uncommonly foolish from 
the effect of the drink he had taken, he laid down ang 
fell asleep. 

Without doubt he would have lain till noon, haq 
nothing occurred to disturb him; but in the course of 
an hour or two he was roused by loud shonts ang 
yells, and by the time Ike was fully awake he found 
himself surrounded by white men. 

The farmer whose hens had been stolen had tracked 
the thieves to the cave, with his dog and a party of five 
neighbors and hired help, for the purpose of arrest. 
ing them in their den; but the red-skins had by some 
means learned of their approach, and had taken to 
their heels, leaving their wounded protege to his fate, 
Ike was at once taken into custody by one of the 
men, who roughly ordered him to his feet, supposing 
from the unmistakable signs of his encounter with the 
dog, that he was the chief offender. The rest of the 
party soon joining him, after an ineffectual pursuit of 
the Indians, the young culpit was marched off amid 
threats of a “steady home” in jail. 

Ike could walk now, though not without pain, but 
he went cheerfully with his captors, thinking that 
when he had established his innocence, and proved 
that he was no Indian, they would interest themselyes 
in his story (which he determined to tell them,) and 
send him back to his parents. 

Owing to his disabled condition, however, the farm- 
ers made but slow progress with their prisoner, and 
before they had gone half a mile from the cave they 
heard a shrill whoop from the forest, and a glance in 
that direction showed Kill-bear and his men running 
towards them, with hatchets lifted and hair streaming 
in the wind. 

Ike knew at once that the party that had gone to 
procure liquor (of which the chief was one) had re- 
turned, and all his hopes of escaping from the Indians 
fled, for Kill-bear would not easily give him up, after 
having adopted him in the place of one of the tribe. 
The other Indians now joined the chief, and all came 
on together whooping and yelling. 

Despairing of making a stand against so many, the 
white men, loosing their hold of Ike, took to flight. 
Kill-bear was fierce to find that his men had exposed 
themselves so foolishly, and scolded them long and 
loud. 

Matters being thus brought to a crisis with the Indi- 
ans, their immediate departure from that neighborhood 
became necessary, and after a hasty visit to their cave, 
to collect their loose trumpery, the lawless gang steer- 
ed for a point northerly on the coast, where they had 
three canoes concealed. 

Arrived there they at once embarked, and rowed 
with all speed for a safer camping ground, having al- 
ready left it with their women, as their custom was, to 
break up the summer-camp and bring the children to 
their next rendezvous. T. B. 
To be continued. 
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THE MOST EXPERT THIEVES AND JUG- 
GLERS IN THE WORLD. 


The natives of India have for ages been fioted for 
their extraordinary personal activity and ingenuity— 
qualities which fit them for being the most expert thieves 
and jugglers in the world. 

The performances of London or Parisian freebooters 
sink to nothing in comparison with the daring feats of 
the Dacoits of Hindostgn, from whom in all probability 
the wandering gypsies of Europe drew their origin. 
The stories told of Dacoits are almost too marvellous 
to be credited. When sleeping in your tent, the expe- 
rienced Dacoit will not scruple to burrow in the earth, 
in order to obtain an entrance, unseen by the sentinel 
at the door; or swimming down the river in the night, 
his head covered with an earthen vessel, he will glide 
unnoticed under the windows of your budgerow, 0 
boat, and noiselessly creeping in at the window, make 
off with every thing you have, while you and your fam- 
ily are indulging in a pleasant nap. When caught and 
condemned to death, he will walk straight up to a piece 
of artillery, and pressing his chest against its muzzle, 
allow himself, without a struggle, or even a look of re- 
gret, to be blown into atoms—a death that has often been 
inflicted in the field on Dacoits and other marauders by 
the English. 

One would think that the Hindoo must have 4 co 
stitutional aptitude for theft, his body is so slim, yet 
muscular, his motions so snake-like, bis agility $0 4 
tonishing. In fact, after a little practice, he is like @ 
man made of India-rubber, and seems to proceed with- 
out the slightest reference to the fragility of any part 
his frame. ; 

Mr. Tennant supposes that the superiority of the Hin- 
doos in feats of agility and legerdemain arises from 
their pursuing these arts as a distinct and constant (and 
he might have added hereditary) profession. However 
this may be, he tells us taat their doings surpass all 
credibility. a 

In balancing, for instance, which is an effort of ski 
without the possibility of deception, a man frequently 
places five of the common earthen ware waterpots, ” 
over the other, upon his head, and a girl climbing '° the 
uppermost, he dances with this extraordinary coiffure 
round the field. ‘e 

On another occasion, the same person balances a p? ; 
of sixteen feet long, the bottom of which is fixed into 
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hack, and from thence runs up the pole, his hands aid- 
ing his feet, with the nimbleness of a squirrel. 

He then proceeds first to extend himself on the pole 
upon the belly, and then upon his back, his legs and 
arms both times spread out. He next throws himself 
porizontally from the pole, which is all the while bal- 
anced on the girdle, holding only by his arms. This 
attitude among the tumblers is called the flag. 

Thirdly, he stands upon his head on the top of the pole, 
holding below the summit with his hands. Finally, he 
throws himself from this last position backwards down 
the pole holding by his hands, then turns over again, 
holding by his feet; and this is repeated over and over 
till horeaches the ground. These, and a thousand other 
feats, constitute the amusement of the idle and the sub- 
jstence of a numerous class of strollers. 

The most beautiful of all the feats performed by In- 
dian jugglers, is the well known tossing of six balls, 
hich are sustained in the air, or made to revolve round 
the head, by @ dexterous and gentle touch of the 
- is a feat of honest skill. It demonstrates an ex- 
traordinary calculation as to keeping time, and shows 
perhaps more than any thing else the power of concen- 
trating the mind on a single subject of thought. 

We feel assured that the mountebank who can per- 
form the clever manceuvre of making half-a-dozen balls 
spin round his person, possesses a capacity which, well- 
directed, might lead to much higher things. 

Col. Davidson mentions the case of a Dacoit who had 
stolen 2 man’s garments from under his head, severing 
with a knife a part of the article which was either en- 
tangled or purposely fastened to the pillow. “This,” 
says he, “was a mere bungler, and, I am persuaded, an 
apprentice without experience or talent. The scientific 
mode is well known; when it is necessary to make a 
seeping man turn on his other side, you tickle his op- 
posite ear with a straw till he obeys, and then a dex- 
terous pull secures the booty. 

“Jtisin this way that many excellent English gen- 
tlemen awake in the morning without mattress, blanket 
or sheet either above or below them; having at the 
same time a favorite terrier asleep under their beds, and 
a pair of detonating pistols under their pillows.” 

Broughton describes a less “clumsy” theft committed 
in the Mahratta camp, of which he gives a lifelike pic- 
ture. A tent was entered in which fourteen men were 
sleeping, two of them at the door with drawn swords 
vy their sides. The thieves, nothing daunted by the 
crowd, made use of the swords to cut their way into 
the tent, and picking their steps among the sleepers, 
possessed themselves of the property they coveted. 

On another occasion, one of the maha-rajah’s finest 
horses was carried off by a fellow, who, observing the 
rider dismount and give the bridle into the hands of 
the attendant, darted forward, severed the reins with 
his sword, and gallopped off in an instant. 

The following was related to us by a gentleman long 
resident in India: 

Gen. S——, who considered himself able to outma- 
neuvre any Dacoit in Bengal, had given orders to pur- 
sue and bring before him a thief whose misdemeanors 
had warranted the severest punishment. The poor 
Dacoit was caught and brought up for examination. 
He was a fine specimen of the East Indian race. Ofa 
clear brown, every feature of thegmost perfect mould, 
and with a form of exquisite symmetry and proportion, 
he now stood, nothing daunted, before the chief whose 
breath was to decide his fate. 

“You are a Dacoit ?” 

“T am.” 

“You are aware that the crimes you have been guilty 
of are punishable by death ?” 

“If such be my nusseed (destiny) Iam prepared to 
meet it.” 

“Would you avoid it?” 

“Decidedly.” 

“Well, then, listen. Scarcely a night passes that 
several of our cavalry horses are not stolen. In spite 
of our constant vigilance, in spite of sentinels, and every 
other precaution, they are carried off. Do you know 
how this is effected 2” 

“I do.” 

“Well, then, on one condition your life shall be spared ; 
show us the mode in which these extraordinary robber- 
ies are committed, and I will not only set you free, but 
give you one hundred rupees.” 

The Dacoit almost sneered at the offer of the bribe; 
but after a moment’s pause he replied, “I am ready.” 

“Bravo!” cried S——, well pleased. “Now we'll get 
at the secret. Let the captains and officers commanding 
ing troops be ordered instantly to attend at my stable tent 
to see the trick, and be able to guard against it. Desire 
two cavalry soldiers and two grooms also to be there; 
and let them make haste, for I am all impatience to see 
the feat performed.” 

Ina quarter of an hour all was prepared. A very 
spirited and valuable horse of the general was selected 
for the trial, one that allowed none save his master or 
his feeder to approach him. But the robber rather ex- 
uted in this, as he declared it would the better dis- 
play his dexterity. 

In the first place the horse was tethered, as all cavalry 
horses in the field in India are, beneath an open tent, 
his fore legs being each made fast by a rope to a staple 
inthe ground. The hind legs are similarly secured. 
A groom lay on one side of him, a grass-cutter (forager) 
nthe other. The soldier to whom he was supposed to 
belong was stretched immediately behind him, and an- 
other very near, with orders that if they could in any 
a detect, by noise or touch, the tread of the robber, 

¢y were instantly to startup and seize him. Till then, 
they were to close their eyes and affect to sleep. 

The thief, on the other hand, threw himself on the 
— like a snake, crawled up to the first guard 
ithe Y quietly beside him for a moment, to ascertain 
‘ae were asleep; then gently rising over him, he crept 
aan oe groom and the horse, till he aetually tay 
Pipe € spirited animal, which, extraordinary to 

2» hever attempted to stirs 

With the greatest nicety he undid one of the hind 
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pansilis, then one of the fore; then he paus- er 


in admiration, particularly the old general, whose praise | 
was unbounded. 

But still the most difficult part of the task remained 
to be done—namely, to get the horse away. This was 
effected by turninghimround. The Dacoitnow quickly 
raised himself up by his arms, and the next moment 
was on the animal’s back. Then walking him up to 
his supposed guard, the horse stepped over his legs, 
which were close together, and in the next instant he 
stood clear of all impediment, when the ingenious rider 
struck both his heels into him, and set off down the 
lines in a hand gallop. 

Gen. S—— was pleased beyond expression with the 
man’s address; and though he hardly knew how to 
guara against such expert thieves, yet he now saw the 
modes employed by robbers, and it might be possible to 
invent some means to thwart them. 

In the meantime the thief had arrived at the extreme 
outskirt of the camp, when the general, who began to 
think he had shown them enough of his skill, called on 
him to come back. ‘None are so deaf as those who 
will not hear.” From that moment to the hour of his 
death, the worthy commander never saw his favorite 
charger, and what was still worse, he was ever after- 
wards bound to blush at his own simplicity whenever 
the word “‘Dacoit” was mentioned in his presence. 





THE TUNE ON A WOODEN SHOE. 


At one time during the life of Paganini, the great 
violinist, he resided as an invalid at the Villa Lutetiana, 
a sort of retreat for wealthy people out of health. 
The waiter who brought him his meals, a young girl 
named Nicette, had the joy of her life suddenly taken 
away by the conscription of her betrothed husband 
into the army, and Paganini, tinding out her grief, de- 
termined to help her. Fifteen hundred francs were re- 
quired there for a substitute in the ranks, and Nicette 
was by no means able to raise such a sum, and had no 
friend to whom she could apply for the money. Least 
of all did it ever occur to her to apply to Paganini. 
The great musician had the reputation of being some- 
what of a miser, and this fact will explain the incident 
with which the story opens: : 


Christmas-eve approached. On the anniversary of 
the birth of our Lord a custom exists in France very 
dear to its juvenile inhabitants. A wooden shoe is 
placed at the corner of the hearth, and a beneficent 
fairy is supposed to come down the chimney laden 
with various presents and dainties, with which he fills 
it. It is calculated that one year with another the 
Christmas wooden shoe enriches the trade of Paris 
with two million francs. 

On the morning of the 24th of December four of 
Pazanini’s female critics were in consultation together. 

“It will be this evening,” said one. 

“Yes, for this evening; that’s settled,” replied anoth- 

er. 
After. dinner Paganini was, according to his custom, 
seated on the drawing-room sofa sipping his eau sucre, 
when an unusual noise was heard in the corridor. 
Presently Nicette entered and announced that a porter 
had arrived with a case directed to Signor Paganini. 

“I don’t expect any case,” said he; “but I suppose 
he had better bring it in.” 

Accordingly, a stout porter entered, bearing a good- 
sized deal box, on which, besides the address, were the 
words, “Fragile, with care.’ Paganini examined it 
with some curiosity, and having paid the messenger, 
proceeded to open the lid. His long, thin, but extreme- 
ly muscular fingers accomplished this task without dif- 
ficulty, and the company, whose curiosity caused them 
somewhat to transgress the bounds of good manners, 
crowded around in order to see the contents of the 
box. 

The musician first drew out a large packet, enveloped 
in strong brown paper, and secured with several seals. 
Having opened this, a second, and then a third envel- 
ope appeared; and at length the curious eyes of twen- 
ty persons were regaled with a gigantic wooden shoe, 
carved out of a piece of ash, and almost large enough 
to serve for a cchild’s cradle. Bursts of laughter hailed 
his discovery. 

“Ah!” said Paganini, ‘a wooden shoe. I can guess 
tolerably well who sent it. Some of these excellent 
ladies wish to compare me toa child who always ex- 
pects presents and never gives any. Well, be it so. 
We will see if we cannot find some method of making 
this shoe worth its weight in gol |.” 

So saying, and scarcely saluting the company, Pag- 
anini withdrew to his own apartment, carrying with 
him the case and its contents. 

uring three days he did not reappear in the draw- 
ing-room; Nicette informed the company that he 
worked from morning till night with carpenter’s tools. 
In fact, the musician, whose hands were wondrously 
flexible and dexterous in other things besides violin 
playing, had fashioned a perfect and sonorous instru- 
ment out of the clumsy wooden shoe, Having enrich- 
ed it with one silver string, his work was complete. 
Next day a public notice appeared that, on New Year's 
Eve, Paganini would give a concertin the large hall of the 
Villa Lutetiana. The great master announced that he 
would play ten pieces, five on a violin, five on a wood- 
en shoe. The price of the tickets was fixed at twent 
francs each. Of these only one hundred were issued, 
and it is needless to add that they were immediately 
purchased by the elite of the beau monde, who, during 
several months, had missed the pleasure of hearing 
Paganini. The’ appointed evening arrived; the hall 
furnished with comfortable chairs, was prepared an 
lighted for the occasion, elegant equipages were sta- 
tioned along the Faubourg Poissonniere, and expecta- 
tion was on tip-toe to know what the announcement 
respecting the wooden shoe could possibly mean. 

At length Paganini appeared, smiling, with every 
appearance of renewed health, and on his favorite vio- 
lin played some of those strains which never failed to 
transport his auditors to the seventh heaven of delight. 
Then he seized the shoe, which, in its new guise of a 
violin, still preserved somewhat of its pristine form, 
and, his whole being lighted up with enthusiasm, he 
commenced one of those wondrous improvisations 
which captivated the souls of his hearers. This one 
represented first the departure of a conscript, the tears, 
the wailing of his betrothed, then his stormy life in the 
camp and on the field of battle, and finally, his return, 
accompanied by triamph and rejoicing. A merry peal 
of wedding-bells completed the musical drama. Lon 
and loud were the thunders of applause; even the ol 
ladies who disliked Paganini could not refrain from 
clapping, and bouquets, thrown by fair and jewelled 
hands, fell at the feet of the musician. In a corner of 
the hall, next the door, Nicette was weeping bitterly ; 
the symphony of the conscript had gone straight to her 
heart. At the end of the concert the receipts were 
counted. They amounted to two thousand francs. 

“Here, Nicette,” said Paganini, ‘you have five hun- 
dred francs over the sum required to purchase a substi- 
tute; they will pay your bridegroom’s travelling ex- 

ses. »” 


Then, after a pause, he continued, “But you will 
want something wherewith to begin housekeeping. 
Take this shoe-violin, or this violin-shoe, and sell it for 
your dowry.” 





Nicette did so, and received from a rich ‘amateur six 
thousand francs for Paganini’s wooden shoe. ' 





It is now, we believe, in the possession of an English 
=, who was formerly British Ambassador at 
aris. 


NOISELESS SHOT. 


While the 26th regiment was encamped near For- 
tress Monroe, a party of men from Co. H, in charge of 
Sergeant Butterman, started on a scouting expedition. 
They “tramped” ahead through thickets, swamps and 
dusty roads, until noon, when they halted not fas from 
the banks of a clear, running stream to partake of re- 
freshments. 

While thus occupied, one of the party, Hal Wynd, a 
tall, thin, nervous youth, jumped up, saying he heard 
a noise as of a man moving through the shrubbery on 
an elevated piece of ground a short distance beyond the 
stream. 

His comrades, however, who had heard nothing of 
the kind, only laughed at him, and continued to chew 
their biscuits and salt pork. Hal could not eat another 
mouthful, but sat pale and silent, now and then stealth- 
ily glancing toward the shrubbery. He was a singular 
young man, always ready to volunteer for a scouting 
expedition or perilous undertaking, and yet easily dis- 
turbed. He had been known when on picket to dis- 
charge his piece at a rustling leaf. 

This very nervousness on his part was a good recom- 
mendation to the officers whenever they wanted a man 
for guard duty. A rebel, they said, could hardly ap- 
proach within a mile of Hal without his knowing it; 
whereas a man of strong system—of hardy indifference 
—might be easily surprised and disarmed. 

When Hal was informed of this one day, by a man 
who had overheard the officers speaking upon the sub- 
ject, it seemed as if the poor fellow would go wild with 
joy. His mind was not very strong; he was, in fact, 
half-witted, and any person would have known it by 
simply glancing at his little head, which—his legs being 
very long and thin—resembled the top of a pair of 
tongs. 

He was very generous and tender-hearted. He could 
not bear to see any of his comrades marching with 
torn shoes. If te had not a pair to give the sufferer 
himself, he would go the rounds of the whole regiment 
trying to buy them of others. 

He never shirked duty, as some of the men frequently 
did; he was always ready to do his “police work,” to 
dig, to clean out the tent where he lodged with others, 
and to fill the men’s canteens when they were empty. 

Accordingly, the sergeant now requested him to go 
to the stream and get water for the company, who were 
very thirsty. 

“T don’t like to,” he said, directing a shrinking glance 
toward the clump of shrubbery. “Not now; but I will 
some other time.” 

“You're a coward!” said one of the men, gruffly. 

“No, I’m not, either,” answered Hal. “The officers 
say they like to have me on guard. I'll be an officer 
myself before we go home.” 

“Come, Hal, that’s a good fellow, go and get some 
water,” said the sergeant, good naturedly, amid a roar 
of laughter provoked ‘by Hal’s speech. 

The poor fellow liked to be kindly spoken to. He 
picked up the canteens thrown to him, and made his 
way to the stream. 

They watched him as he leaned over the water, fil- 
ling the vessels. He had braced his back against a 
tree, but they could see his arm move as he worked. 
Suddenly he paused. With his head leaning to one 
side, he seemed occupied in watching the fishes that 
swam beneath the surface of the water. 

“Hurry up, Hal!” shouted the sergeant; but the 
youth neither stirred nor spoke. 

His comrades waited a full half hour; but he still 
remained in the same position. 

Losing all patience, they now rose and moved to the 
stream, when they discovered the cause of Hal’s silence 
and motionless attitude. 

The poor fellow was dead; there was a clean hole in 
his forehead, through which a bullet had passed. 

The spectators were amazed. No report of a rifle 
had been heard. Subsequently, when they learned that 
the rebels sometimes used air-guns, the mystery was 
cleared. The foe, crouched in the shrubbery, and pro- 
vided with one of these weapons, had noiselessly dis- 
charged the messenger of death. 

Poor Hal! he sleeps among the pines—he will never 
go home an officer! 
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Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 





THE LOST GIRL IN DRESDEN. 


A merchant who lived in Dresden had a little girl. 
Her name was Ella. 

One day her attendant took her out to walk. It was 
a great day of rejoicing in the city, and every body put 
on their Sunday c!othes. Ella was dressed up in a silk 
dress, and had a bright gold chain around her neck. 
After they had gone some distance, Sarah, her attend- 
ant, met an acquaintance in the street, with whom she 
began to talk. During the conversaticn she did not 
hold Ella’s hand, but permitted the cliid to play near 
her. While the three were standing therc they heard a 
great noise up the street, and saw a large number of 
soldiers on horseback gallopping towards them. Sarah 
ran one way, her acquaintance another, and little Ella 
took a third course. It happened to be a place where 
several streets met. After the soldiers had passed they 
could not find each other. Sarah looked for little 
Ella a long time. 

“Have I found you at last, my little treasure ?” saida 
little old woman, who mct Ella in a dirty alley. 

“I’m not your treasure,” replied Ella, crying aloud; 
“don’t come near me; I’m afraid of you;” but the old 
woman went upto her and pulied the beautiful chain 
off her neck, and ran off with it as fast as she could go. 
Poor Ella cried, but could not help herself. 

How were things going on in the house of Ella’s 
father? I cannot tell you what sadness reigned there. 
Her father and mother wept bitterly, fearing that Ella 
c:uld never be found again. Detective officers and po- 
licemen were employed to search the streets and alleys, 
but it was all to no purpose. Ella could not be found. 

Just after the old woman had taken Ella’s beautiful 
gold chain, a lame beggar came hobbling along on his 
crutch, and asked what she was crying about. She 
replied,— ° 

“I want to go home, but I don’t know where my fa- 
ther lives.” 

The beggar thought a moment, and looked in silence 
at the child; then he said to himself,— 

“That child can help me to beg. What a beautiful 
story I can make about her. When I tell it to the peo- 
ple that pass by, every body will give me a penny. I 
shall certainly get enough money to buy a watch and 
some beer.” He then took Ella by the hand and said, 
“Be quiet, my little mouse, and I will take you home 
to your papa.” 

But Ella was very sorrowfal, for she was afraid of the 
old cripple, but at last she went with him. He led her 
into another narrow alley, and made her walk up three 
or four flights of high stairs into an old dirty garret 


room. 

“Mv father does not live here,” cried Ella, beginning 
to weep again very bitterly. 

The man took her by the arms and shook her violent- 
ly, and threatened to beat herif she did not keep quiet. 


o 





She looked at the window, and saw that there were old 
clothes in the sash to prevent the rain from blowing 
through on the floor. He told her to lie down on an 
old straw bed; she did so but could not sleep. The 
next morning he took off her beautiful clothes and put 
some old rags on her, and covered ter face with dirt, 
and put a pair of old wooden shoes on her feet. 

He then took her with him, and they stood on a 
large stone bridge which runs over the river at Dres- 
den. The beggar sat upon a stone and made Ella stand 
beside, and whenever any body passed along he made 
her hold out her hand and say : 

“Pray, pray, sir, have pity on my crippled father.” 
Many people went by and paid no attention to the re- 
quest, but some took compassion on the cripple and his 
little girl, and gave them a penny or two. ‘ 

Some came and stood at the lamp-post and read the no- 
tices of all kinds of lost articles. Rugs, and shawls, and 
bieastpins had been lost, but nobody advertised for a 
lost girl. Several hours passed by, and the little dirty 
box Ella held was almost full of copper coins. 

Mr. Saladin, who was Ella’s father, could do no busi- 
ness in his store that day. He went from one street 
to another, but he could not find his lost Ella. 

It was now about twilight, and time for him to leave 
store and go home. When on his way, he remembered 
he had promised an aged widow, living on the other 
side of the river, that he would present her boy with a 
suit of clothes and some school books. She was a poor 
woman, and needed all the help she could get, and that 
very day was the one on which he had promised to do 
that kind deed. But how could he do it then? The day 
was nearly gone, and his heart was almost broken with 
grief for his daughter. 

“But,” said he to himself, “how can I think of doing 
any thing in my condition? Yet I must do it. I have 
promised, and must keep my word.” 
He went to a tailor’s shop and bought some clothes, 
and then to a book store and bought some books. He 
took one parcel under his right arm, and the other un- 
der his left, and took the street which led to the bridge 
over the river. 

The old cripple and the little girl were getting ready 
to leave. Mr. Saladin saw them in the distance and 
knew they wanted some money. As soon as he came 
near to where they were, Ella cried out,— 

“O, papa! my dear papa!” 

Her father’s heart was pierced by the exclamation. 
He looked at the beggar girl—but could he believe it 
was his daughter clad in those dirty rags? But it was 
so. He grasped her in his arms and kissed her many 
times. No child was ever happier than was Ella then. 
She threw her little arms round his neck and cried for 
joy. Mr. Saladin did not long remain there. Putting 
the two bundles under one arm, and holding little Ella 
under the other, and pressing her to his heart, he kept 
on his way to the poor widow’s cottage. On arriving 
there he gave the little boy the beautiful presents, and 
then told the aged mother how he had Jost and found 
his daughter. On leaving the house he took a carriage 
and rode home swiftly. At first the servants did not 
know who the little ragged girl was, but her mgther 
knew her in a moment, and you may be sure there was 
happiness in the house that night. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Prussian Exercise. 


This game furnishes a good joke, but must be played circum - 
spectly, that no offence may be given, and no unpleasant conse- 
quences arise. The company are drawn up in line, with a ser- 
geant and captain—the former standing at the head of the line, 
the latter in front of the regiment, to give the word of command. 
‘The two officers must be in the secret, and act in concert. The 
captain gives the order, and puts his men through their drill, they 
taking the time from the sergeant. After a few ordinary com- 
mands, such as ‘‘Heads up,” “Eyes right," etc., the word is giv- 
en to “Ground right knees,” whereupon all the men kneel down 
on the right knee. Then comes, ‘Right hands forward,” where- 
upon the sergeant stretches out his. right arm and hand horizon- 
tally in front of him, at full length. “Left hands backward,” and 
the left arms are thrust back as nearly horizontal as possible 
with the shoulders. Now comes the word “Fire! at which the 
sergeant gives his neighbor a push; he, taken unawares, tumbles . 
against the next man, and down goes the whole row like a house 
of cards. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





An old astronomer am I, 

Pupil of Pheebus; shall I tell why? 
Little golden threads [ measure, 
Cut, and my the precious treasure 
In abysmal depths below,— 

Depths whose limits none can know. 


Seldom am I seen to sleep, 

Neither can { walk nor creep; 

Yet, while riveted I stay, 

O’er the land I run all day; 

And, lest I cease to move at last, 
They bind my fetters strong and fast. 


You, who feet and ankles own, 

Pity me, for I have none. 

I crave your nose of Hogarth’s fashion, 
Your charming eye, with cunning lash on, 
For while with face they have supplied me, 
Eyes, nose, mouth, chin, are all denied me! 


Two hands are mine, and what think you 
With these two hands I have to do? 

So bashful am I, O disgrace! 

I keep them always to my face; 

Yet busier hands you'd ne‘er discover, 
Though you should range the wide word over. 


3. 
Historical Enigma. ‘ 


My first and second are the name of an English monarch, the 
third of his name, whose character was nothing but a complica- 


tion of vices. He waded through the blood ot his nearest rela- 
tions to the throne; was cruel, mean, detested and detestable, 
His usurped throne was, however, soon snatched from him by a 
formidable competitor; and this sovereign being killed on the 


field of battle, his rival was proclaimed king. 

My third is the last syllable of an English poet and moralist 
who lived in Queen Anne's time. 

My whole is the name of a novelist who, in his day, was con- 
sidered one of the first rank. His talents were not known until 
late in life. for he was above fifty when he published his first nov- 
el. This celebrated man died in 1761. 


4. 


I'm not in heaven, but earth me owns; 

I love not our queens, yet am found in their thrones ; 
I thirst not for gold, yet the ruby shall snine 
Resplendent for ever with poor aid like mine. 
Eternity through me no end shall behold, 

But ages, though countless, remain as untold. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. We expect those who can decipher and understand our rid- 


dies to invent some also. (WE-X pecked-T-hose-hovk-can-})- 
cipher-& under stand-€y min., or hour-riddle-s-two fm Ves T-sum- 











awl-sew. 


2. A note. 3. Damask Rose Bud. 
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AMERICAN NAMES. 

The first settlers of this country were led to give 
names to many places taken from places in the Euro- 
pean world, as they were actuated by feelings of affec- 
tion for their old homes. Boston in America was 
named from Boston in Lincolnshire, England. The word 
is a corruption of Botolph’s Town, which was the origin- 
al name of the English city. Botolph’s Town was cor- 
rupted into Bostonston, and thence into Boston. The 
original name came from a monastery founded by St. 
Botolph, more than twelve hundred years ago. Bo- 
tolph was a maritime saint, and his name was from two 
words that signify boat and help. Rev. John Cotton 
was pastor of St. Botolph’s church, in English Boston ; 
and it was in his honor that the name of Boston was 
given to the chief place in New England. Plymouth, 
or New Plymouth, was named from Plymouth in Eng- 
land. Nearly all the counties of Massachusetts bear 
names taken from English counties, or shires—as Suf- 
folk and Norfolk, Middlesex and Essex, Worcester and 
Hampshire and Berkshire, Bristol and Barnstable and 
Plymouth are English names, but they are the names 
of cities and towns in the Old World. Hampden is the 
noblest of English names, but it was only lately given 
to a Massachusetts county, and in honor of John Hamp- 
den, we presume. Dukes is an English name. Nan- 
tucket is the only one of our counties that bears an ab- 
original appellation. 

New York was originally New Amsterdam, a Dutch 
place, and Albany was Fort Orange,—and the names 
were taken from the city of Amsterdam, then the first 
mart in Europe, and from the French title of the first 
man in the Republic of the United Provinces. About 
half a century later, the colony fell into the hands of 
the English, and the name of New Amsterdam was 
changed into New York, in compliment to the Duke of 
York, brother of Charles II., and afterwards himself 
king of Great Britain, as James II. Fort Orange had 
its name altered to Albany, which was James’s Scotch 
ducal title. Long Island was long known as Yorkshire. 
The Legislature of the colony gave it the legal name of 
Nassau, in honor of the German title of the House of 
Orange, but it has never been known by that title, 
either by its people or in history., The reason why the 
name of York became so connected with the colony, 
was because Charles II. had granted the country to his 
brother. 

New Jersey is named from the island of Jersey, and 
the name was given by Sir George Carteret, who, as a 
Cavalier, had defended that island against the Round- 
heads. Delaware takes its name from Lord De la 
Warr, who was an Englishman, in spite of the French- 
ness of his title, many of the English nobility being of 
French descent. It was atone time called New Sweden, 
the Swedes having colonized the territory, as they did 
also portions of what was subsequently Pennsylvania, 
a name derived from a combination of the name of 
William Penn and the wooded character of his Ameri- 
can dominion. Maryland was named after an English 
queen, who by birth was a French princess,—daughter 
of the first Bourbon king of France, and wife of the sec- 
ond Stuart king of Great Britain,—Henrietta Maria, as 
the words are ordinarily written, though they should be 
Henriette Marie. She was a daughter of Henry IV., 
and the wife of Charles I. The Carolinas have their 
name from Charles IX., of France, of blood-red mem- 
ory, because of the part he had in the St. Bartholomew 
Massacre. They are evidences of the presence of 
French Huguenots in the southern parts of our country, 
long before an English settlement had been made in 
what was destined to become the United States. 
Georgia, the last of the “Old Thirteen,” was named 
from George II. 

New Hampshire is the only New England State that 
bears an English name. Maine and Vermont are from 
France. Massachusetts and Connecticut are aborigin- 
al. Rhode Island is believed to be from the Dutch,— 
Roodt Eylandt, the Red Island, This name was given to 
a large island in Narragansett Bay, by Adrian Block, a 
Dutch navigator, whose name is borne by Block Island, 
because of the red clay that abounds on its shores. 
Though it now belongs toa small, but spirited and flour- 
ishing State, the name of Rhode Island was at first 
borne only by the island which the Indians and first 
settlers called Aquedneck, and on which Newport 
stands. Itis not a little strange that New England, 
which is supposed to be more English than any other 
part of the world that lies out of Old England, should 
have but one of her six States with an English name. 
To make amends, her counties, cities, towns and villa- 
ges bear English names by the hundred, or we might 
say thousand. They meet us at every turn, and testi. 
fy to the strong affection which once existed for our 
“old home,” an affection which is not yet extinct, in 
spite of wars, snubbings and libels, and the repeated 
repulses of overtures for friendship. 


a 


THE LITTLE HOUSEKEEPER. 
I know a little girl who, at nine years old, made a 


loaf of bread every week during the winter. Her moth- | 
er taught her how much yeast, and salt, and flour to, 


use, and she became an expert baker. Whenever she 


is disposed to try her skill in making simple cakes or | 


pies, she is permitted to do so. She is thus, while 
amusing herself, learning an important lesson. Her 
mother calls her her little housekeeper, and often per- 
mits her to get what is necessary for the table. 
hangs the keys by her side, and very musical, too, the 
jingling is to her ears. I think before she is out of her 
teens, upon which she has not yet entered, that she will 
have some idea how to cook. 

Some mothers give their daughters the care of house- 
keeping, each a week by turns. It seems to me a good 
arrangement, and a most useful part of their education, 

Domestic labor is by no means incompatible with the 
highest degree of refinement and mental culture. 


She | 





| Many of the most elegant, accomplished women I have 
| known, have looked well to their household duties, and 
| have honored themselves and their husbands by so do- 
ing. 
Solomon speaks the praise and properties of a-good 
wife in Proverbs 31. Girls, will you readit? Begin at, 
| the tenth verse. | 
Economy, taste, skill in cooking and neatness of the | 
kitchen bave a great deal to do in making life happy and 
prospegous. The charm of good housekeeping is in the 
order, economy and taste displayed in attention to lit- 
tle things; and these little things have a wonderful in- 
fluence. A dirty kitchen and bad cooking have driven 
many a one from home to seek comfort and happiness 
somewhere else. None ofour excellent girls are fit to 
be married until they are thoroughly educated in the 
deep and profound mysteries of the kitchen. 








VARIETY. 





THE STRANGE LITTLE BOY. 
Here is a little boy; 
Look at him well; 
Think if you know him; . 
If you do, tell. 
I will describe him, 
That you may see 
Tf he is a stranger 
To you and to me. 
He has two hands 
That can manage a top, 
And climb a tall chestnut 
‘Fo make the nuts drop. 
They're just full of business, 
With ball, hoop and swing, 
Yet are never too busy 
To ao a kind thing. 
He has two feet 
That can run up and down, 
Over the country, 
And all about town. 
I should think they'd be tired— 
They never are still— 
But they're ready to run for you 
Whither you will. 
He has two eyes, 
Always busy and bright, 
And looking at something 
From morning to night. 
They help him at work, 
They help him at play, 
And the sweet words of Jesus 
They read every day. 
He has two ears; 
O, how well he can hear 
The birds as they sing, 
And the boys as they cheer! 
They are out on the common, 
And for him they call; 
But one word from his mother 
He hears first of all. 
He has a tongue 
‘That runs like a sprite; ° 
It begins in the morning 
As soon as the light. 
It's the best little tongue 
You can any where find; 
For it always speaks truth, 
And it always is kind. 
He has a heart 
That is happy and gay; 
For Jesus is king there 
The whole of the day. 
The Lord's little servant 
He's trying to be; 
Is this boy a stranger 
To you and to me? 
+o 
ENCOUNTER WITH A PRAIRIE WOLF. 


T have never known these animals, rapacious’as*they 
are, to extend their attucks to man, though they probably 
would if.very hungry, and a favorable opportunity pre- 
sented itself. I shall not soon forget an adventure with 
one of them, many years ago, on the frontiers of Mis- 
souri. Riding near the prairie border, I perceived one 
of the largest and fiercest of the gray species, which had 
just descended from the west, and seemed famished to 
desperation. I at once prepared for a chase; and be- 
ing without arms, caught up a cudgel, when I betook 
me valiantly to the charge, much stronger, as I soon 
discovered, in my cause than in my equipment. The 
wolf was in no humor to flee, however, but boldly met 
me full half way. I was soon disarmed, for my club 
broke upon the animal’s head. He then ‘laid to’ my 
horse’s legs, which, not relishing the conflict, gave a 
plunge, and sent me whirling over his head, and made 
his escape, leaving me and the wolf at close quarters. 
I was no sooner upon my feet than my antagonist re- 
newed the charge; but being without weapon, or any 
means of awakening an emotion of terror, save through 
his imagination, I took off my large black hat, and using 
it for ashield, began to thrust it towards his gaping jaws. 
My ruse had the desired effect; for after springing at 
me a few times, he wheeled about, and trotted off sev- 
eral paces, and stopped to gaze at me. Being appre- 
hensive that he might change his mind and returu to 
the attack, and conscious that, under the compromise, 
I had the best of the bargain, I very resolutely—took to 
my heels, glad of the opportunity of making a drawn 
game, though I had myself given the challenge.—Jour- 
nal of a Santa Fe Trader. 


or 


RATS---NOTICE TO QUIT. 

We remember an aunt of ours many years ago writ- 
ting a letter to the rats and sticking it in the cellar-wall. 
The missive was of course a polite request to the ver- 
min to leave the premises, which they did; so we 
were assured, though we were too young at the time to 
vouch for this now. The expedient below suggested 
by the American Agriculturist is comical, but attended 
with considerably more trouble, as in order to paint Mr. 
Rat you must “first catch him.” The victim would be 
“well read” (red) under either treatment : 

The question how to get rid of rats meets with a ready 
answer from “J.C. F.,” Litchfield county, Ct. He says: 
“My method is to catch a rat, and dip him all but his 
head in red paint, and let him go. The rest do not 
like his looks and so leave the premises.” 





or 





CURIOUS SIGNS. 


The following is a copy of a poetical invitation on the 
Beehive, an old inn at Abingdon, kept by William 
Honey : 

“Within this Hive we're all alive, 
Good liquor makes us funny; 

Yyou are dry, step in and try 
The flavor of our Honey.” 


The following lines are on the sign of a roadside inn 
between Swindon and Marlborough—The Plough ; 
“In hopes we plough, in hopes we sow, 
| In hopes we all are led; 


| And I live here and sell good beer, 
In hopes to get my bread.” 





———o—___—_. 
PLEASANT QUARTERS. 


| A letter from a Brazilian officer describes some of the 
beauties of soldiering in South America: “Amphibious 
creatures abound. In my own tent I have already kill- 
ed four snakes. Every morning I find myself accom- 
panied by a body-guard of fifteen or twenty monstrous 
; toads, which have quietly spent the night under the 
corners of the hides that serve me as abed. Enormous 
alligators promenade regularly every night from lake 
to lake. Ina major’s tent, the other day, one was kill- 








ed that measured about six feet in length, and an un- 


fortunate Brazilian soldier was unexpectedly taken off 
his legs by one of these horrible creatures and carried 
into the nearest lake.” 





THE IRISHMAN AND THE .ATLANTIC CA- 
BLE. 


The Irish will be sadly disappointed in the high rates 
of charge. They look across the Atlantic to America 
as to a paradise, and the wire, they fondly think, will | 
bring it nearer tothem. One of the Valentia boatmen, | 
a sturdy old peasant, who was conveying a friend of 
mine ashore from the Raccoon, expressed his fervent , 
wish that the cable might be laid. He was asked why 
he was so interested. 

“Well, sir,” said he, in the full brogue, “I’ve a son in 
the counthry, and I want to sind him a missage.” 

“Why don’t you write to him ?” f 

“T’ve had letthers writ to him, sir, but he’s sint no an- 
swer.” 

“But you won’t be able to senda a message 4 this ca- | 
ble to your son, it will cost youtoo much. They are, 
going to charge a pound a word.” | 

“Well, sir, I’ve a pound or two laid by, and may be | 
the Knight of Kerry, sir, will lend me another, and | 
when my son sees that I’ll spend all I’ve got to hear of | 
him, he’! write, sir, to his old father.” | 

My friend, however, persuaded the true-hearted old | 
fellow to make another attempt by letter, and has writ- | 
ten out himself to the son, telling him the story.—Bury 

| 


(England) Post. 





MONEY THROWN AWAY. 


A London shirt-maker has just finished a dozen 
shirts for a gentleman, the price of which is one hun- 
dred pounds. They are of the finest cambric, and have 
fronts embroidered with gold threads. | 


Foolish people will frequently pay more for name 
than for substance. A good shirt can be had for a 
small sum and feel very comfortable to the wearer. | 
All above a reasonable price goes to useless luxury. 
The “gentleman” above, who paid forty dollars apiece | 
for his undergarments, spent at least thirty-six or seven | 
of that sum for the mere name and notion of wearing | 
an aristocratic shirt. | 

Se See 


A BAR-KEEPER WITH A CONSCIENCE. 


At a second-class hotel at Frarkfort, Ky., a few 
days since, a little girl entered the bar-room, and in 
pitiful tones told the bar-keeper that her mother sent 
her to get eight cents. 

“Eight cents ?” said the bar-keeper. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What does your mother want of eight cents? I 
don’t owe her any thing.” 

“Well,” said the child, “father spends all his money 
here for rum, and we have no bread to-day. Mother 
wants to buy a loaf of bread.” 

A loafer suggested to the bar-keeper to put her out. 

“No,” said the bar-keeper, “I'll give her mother the 
money, and if he comes here again, I’l! put him out.” 

Such a circumstance never happened before, and nay 
it never happen again. Humanity owes that bar-keep- 
er a vote of thanks, 





TWO AND ONE. 


Two ears and only one mouth have you, 

The reason, I think, is clear; ° 
It teaches, my child, that it will not do 

To talk about all you hear. 





Two eyes and only one mouth have you, ry 
‘The reason of this must be, 

That you should learn that it will not do 
To talk about all you see. 


Iwo hands and only one mouth have you, 
And it is worth while repeating; 

The ¢wo are for work you will have to do, 
The one is enough for cating. Golden Harp. 


+> 


PAINT. 


Some years ago, two physicians of the village of 
P—, in the State of Massachusetts, met on the high- 
way; one of them, with a somewhat rubicund face, rid- 
ing in a rickety old one-horse wagon, and the other in 
a handsome carriage, newly painted ard varnished in 
very good style. 

“Doctor,” said the first, “I have a more lucrative prac- 
tice than you, and yet I can’t afford to ride in any thing 
better than this old affair, while you have, as I see, a 
nice carriage, and that all painted up anew. Will you 
explain to me how this can be so?” 

“O, certainly,” replied the other, “that’s easily done. 
It don’t cost half as much to paint my carriage as it 
does to paint your face.” 





SOLD—“DOG CHEAP.” 


An exchange paper says: “A great watch dog, be- 
longing to a Philadelphia dry goods warehouse, died re- 
cently, and the clerks could not readily get rid of the 
body. They finally put it in a packing case, nailed on 
the lid, and marked it ‘A. T. Stewart & Co., New York,’ 
left it over night on the sidewalk, first giving a hint to 
the watchman on that beat. The same night a furni- 
ture wagon, with the horse’s feet muffled in pieces of 
carpet, drove up, two men jumped out, quickly and 
quietly put in the box, jumped in again and drove away. 
—_ was the last seen of the remains of that faithful an- 
imal.” 








SUDDENLY RICH. 


One day last week a hard working young man received 
a letter from New York, announcing the death of an 
aunt who left a large estate, a full half million of which 
will come to him. He appears to be a very sensible, 
as he is an industrious and temperate man, and on re- 
ceiving the intelligence completed his day's work as 
though nothing had happened, and after having been to 
New York to confirm the facts in the case, has returned 
to his daily labors, which he will continue till the ad- 
— of the estate is completed.— Newburyport 

erald. 


> 


THERE is a commercial gentleman who is usually 
scrupulous in regard to having his door-plate polished 
every morning, being determined to “leave an untar- 
nished name behind him” when he goes to the counting- 
room. 


In New Zealand the boys and girls swim the river 
and climb mountains for the sake of going to school. 
In this country they frequently run away from school 
to swim rivers and climb mountains. 





“DEAR me, how fluidly he talks!” said Mrs. Parting- 
ton, recently, at a temperance meeting. “I am always 
rejoiced when he mounts the nostril, for his eloquence 
warms every cartridge cf my body.” 


“TI want to buy a sewing-machine,” said an old lady, 
entering a shop. “Do you wish a machine with a fel- 
ler?” inquired the clerk. ‘“Sakes, no! don’t want any 
of your tellers about me.” 


Why are your lips often at variance ?—Because words 
are frequently passing between them. 


Why are a pair of skates like an apple ?—They have 


GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.» 


Oliver Optic’s New Books. 


HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians 
HASTE AND WASTE, or the Young Pilot of Lake Cha 





$1 9 
‘amp! 
These two volumes complete ve 


Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each, 
Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have 
In Schoot and Out, Work and Win, Haste and Waste, 


Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories, 


MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated ..... Price each $1,£0, 


Tue So_ptex Bor, or Tom Somers in the Army, 
Tue YotnG LIkuTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING Jux,” (Sequel to above.) 
AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50, 


THE Sartor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THE YANKEE MIDpy, (Sequel to above.) 
“BRAVE ULD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) 


Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘Boat Club” Series, 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 


The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, 
All Aboard, * ‘Try Again, Little by Little,’ 


Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 

Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; 

neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. . 
COMPRISING: 

1. Little Merchant, 5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinson Crusoe, 

2. Young Yoyagers, 6, Birthday Party, 10. ‘The Picnic Party. 

3. Christmas Gift, 7. Proud and Lazy, 11. The Gold Thimije 

4. polly and I, 8. Careless Kate, 12. The Lo- Something 


12 vols. 


Oliver Optics New Library. 
Young America Abroad, 
A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First ang 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5v. 
QutTwakb Bounb, or Young America Afloat. (Ready in Nov.) 


SHAMRUCK AND THISTLE, or Young America in Lrejand and Sey 
land. (®eady in bec.) 


The other volumes will follow rapidly. 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 


NED NEVENS, THE NEWsBoyY; or Street Scenes in Boston. 3 
Kev. Henry Morgan. Ilustrated. Price $1,50. 


New Library of Adventure. 

CRUSOE LiBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and 0 

Six vols., illusirated. Each vol. $1,50. 
COMPRISING: 

Arctic Crusoe, 

Young Crusoe, 


Robinson Crusoe, 


Prairie Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, 


Willis the Pilot, 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 
LITTLE PRUVY STORIES. Now complete. six volumes 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75c. 
COMPRISING: 


Little Prudy's Cousin Grace, 
Little Prady’s Story-Book, 
Little Prudy's Dotty Dimple 


Little Prudy, 

Little Prudy's Sister Susie, 

Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, 
Any Volume sold separately. 


Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any bo 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 





LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 





t# THERE IS NO DOUBT but what Cox's Dysrersia Cru 
excels all remedies ever discovered for the cure of Dyspepsia, li- 
digestion, Pain after Eatisg, Cramps, Colic, and disiress in eitt- 
er Stomach or Bowels. ‘The people all speak im the most flatter 
ing terms of its merits. +5-—lw 

MERRY AND WISE, 
A COMIC LITTLE MONTHILY,, 
CONTAINS 
THE PHUNNIEST MATTER OUT, 
ALL FOR 15 CENTS A YEAR. 





Address 
Box 18, Station G, N.Y. 
42—4w 





Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure! 





This GREAT REMEDY for all diseases of the 
STOMACH 


is the discovery of the inventor of Coe’s valuabls Cough Bal- 
sam, while experimenting for his own health. It cured Cramp 
in the Stomach for him which had before yielded to nothing 
cut chloroform. 

The almost daily testimony from various parts of the coun 
try encourage us to belfeve there is no disease caused by’ 
disordered stomach it will not speedily cure. 


Physicians Endorse and Use it! 
Ministers give Testimony of its Efficacy! 


And from all directions we receive tidings of cures performed 


DYSPEPSIA! 


It is sure to cure. 
HEARTBURN ! 

One dose will cure. 
SICK-HEADACHE ! 

It has cured in hundreds of cases. 
HEADACHE AND DIZZINESS! 

It stops in thirty minutes. 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH! 

It corrects at once. 
RISING OF THE FOOD! 

It stops immediately. 
DISTRESS AFTER EATING! 

One dose will remove. 
CHOLERA MORBUS! 

Readily yields to a few doses. 
BAD BREATH! 

Will be changed with half a bottle. 

IT IS PERFECTLY HARMLESS 


Its UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS is owing to the fact ts! 
It Cures by Assisting Nature 
TO RE-ASSERT HER SWAY IN THE SYSTEM 
Nearly every dealer in the United States sells it at 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 





occasioned the fall of man. 


j r i 8 
“How Go you like my strain?” said a poet. “O, I'll | C. G. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 


pardon you this time, but pray don’t strain again,” 


34—12etow NEW HAVEN, COS: 
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